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To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Education  Ma-Y  3>  1924- 

of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco, 
San  Francisco,  California. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

We  are  submitting  herewith  our  report  upon  the  REORGAN- 
IZATION and  HOUSING  PROGRAM  of  the  Public  Schools  of 
San  Francisco.  In  the  preparation  of  this  report  and  the  delibera- 
tions leading  to  its  formulation  and  approval,  we  have  interpreted 
our  function  as  being  that  of  a  reviewing  committee  and  not  that  of 
a  survey  committee  charged  with  the  authority  and  responsibility 
of  conducting  an  extensive  original  investigation  leading  to  recom- 
mendations lying  outside  of  the  major  issues  involved  in  the  imme- 
diate problems  of  reorganization  and  housing. 

In  a  few  instances  we  have  taken  the  liberty  of  going  beyond  the 
items  listed  in  your  original  memorandum  of  suggested  problems, 
but  only  in  such  cases  as  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  immediate 
situation. 

We  are  pleased  to  report  that  on  all  considerations  of  major 
importance  in  your  program  we  are  able  to  give  unanimous  sanc- 
tion and  approval.  Where  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  deviate 
from  your,  plans,  it  has  been  either  on  matters  of  detail  or  con- 
siderations regarding  which  we  are  convinced  progress  should  be 
made  more  rapidly  than  contemplated  in  your  program. 

As  men  fundamentally  interested  in  the  development  of  our 
public  schools  and  the  progress  of  education,  we  are  happy  to 
observe  in  your  plans  for  the  future  a  broad  vision.  With  the  sup- 
porting public  opinion  expressed  in  the  recent  bond  election  and 
the  reorganization  effected  through  the  operation  of  the  revised 
charter,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  the  public  schools  of 
San  Francisco  will  verv  soon  be  numbered  among  the  forward 
looking  schools  of  the  Nation. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  serve  your  Honorable  Board  and  the 
City  of  San  Francisco  and  we  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  of 
the  confidence  you  have  evidenced  in  us.  We  further  wish  to  ex- 
press our  appreciation  of  the  cordial  assistance  and  support  you 
have  afforded  us  in  our  work. 

In  delivering  this  report  to  you,  we  beg  to  advise  that  it  carries 
the  full  approval  of  each  and  every  member  of  your  Reviewing 
Committee. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     WILL  C.  WOOD  (Chairman), 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction ; 

ELLWOOD  P.  CUBBERLEY, 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Education,  Stanford  University; 

FRED  M.  HUNTER, 
City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Oakland; 

H.   B.  WILSON, 
City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Berkeley; 

GEO.  A.  MERRILL, 
Principal  Lick-Wilmerdinq  and  Lux  Schools,  San  Francisco; 

F.  W.  HART    (Secretary), 
Professor  of  Education,  University  of  California. 
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POLICY  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  AND  SUPERIN- 
TENDENT  OF   SCHOOLS  IN   CONSIDERING  THE 
EDUCATIONAL  AND  HOUSING  NEEDS  OF 
THE  CITY  AS  A  WHOLE 

From  the  beginning  of  the  bond  campaign  to  the  present  time,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  school  authorities  of  San  Francisco  have  looked  upon 
this  period  of  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation  of  the  school  plant  as 
an  unparalleled  opportunity  for  bringing  about  much  needed  changes 
in  the  educational  organization  of  the  city — an  opportunity,  the  neglect 
of  which  would  tend  to  perpetuate  for  generations  to  come  a  form  of 
school  organization  that  is  long  since  outgrown  and  generally  aban- 
doned. 

It  is  also  evident  that  the  Board  of  Education  has  rightly  chosen  to 
deal  with  the  city  as  a  whole  in  developing  a  program,  rather  than 
endeavoring  to  heed  the  clamors  and  evaluate  the  claims  of  individual 
sections,  districts,  or  interests  in  the  city. 

It  is  further  obvious  that  the  school  authorities  were  fully  aware  of 
the  fact  that  in  the  process  of  reorganization  and  the  development  of 
a  city-wide  program,  many  cherished  traditions,  personal  interests,  and 
local  conceptions  of  educational  service  would  have  to  give  way  to  the 
larger  conception  of  the  problem  of  educating  the  children  of  San 
Francisco.  Recognition  of  this  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  absolutely 
no  pre-bond  election  pledges  were  made.  Support  of  the  bonds  was 
not  sought,  secured  or  encouraged  through  the  promise  of  buildings  to 
this  or  to  that  particular  section  of  the  city.  The  bonds  were  asked  for 
and  carried  on  the  strength  of  the  city-wide  program  of  improvement, 
the  details  of  the  program  and  allocation  of  funds  later  to  be  deter- 
mined in  the  light  of  a  thorough  survey  of  immediate  and  ultimate 
needs.  In  consequence  of  this  policy,  the  Board  of  Education  is  now 
in  the  peculiarly  fortunate  position  of  having  at  its  full  command  and 
unhampered  disposal  twelve  millions  of  dollars  with  which  to  meet  the 
school  housing  needs  of  the  city  in  the  most  comprehensive  way  pos- 
sible within  the  money  available. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Reviewing  Committee,  the  policy  of  the 
School  Authorities  in  thus  keeping  themselves  in  a  position  whereby 
they  could  freely  consider  the  needs  of  the  city  as  a  whole,  have 
exercised  rare  good  judgment  and  an  administrative  sagacity  that  will, 
in  the  long  run,  mean  a  vast  improvement  in  the  educational  service  of 
the  school  system. 

With  the  resources  available  through  the  successful  issue  of  the 
bond  election,  the  School  Authorities  in  co-operation  with  the  San 
Francisco  Bureau  of  Governmental  Research  set  about  an  exhaustive 
and  detailed  study  of  population,  enrollment,  and  school  attendance 
factors   affecting  the  number,   location,   and   size   of   schools.      "Spot 
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maps"  were  constructed  showing  the  past,  present,  and  probable  future 
distribution  of  school  children  by  school  divisions.  Estimates  and  pre- 
dictions were  carried  forward  to  1935  with  the  predicted  dis- 
tribution of  pupils  as  of  that  date.  Upon  the  basis  of  these  data,  pro- 
fessional knowledge,  and  familiarity  with  educational  problems  peculiar 
to  San  Francisco,  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  Board  of  Educa- 
tion have  prepared  a  plan  of  reorganization  for  the  schools  and  a  hous- 
ing program  contemplated  to  serve  the  program  proposed. 

The  Reviewing  Committee  whose  chief  function,  as  the  Committee 
sees  it,  is  to  pass  upon  the  desirability  of  the  organization  proposed 
and  the  adequacy  of  the  housing  program,  would  have  found  it  impos- 
sible to  pass  intelligently  upon  the  problems  involved  had  it  not  been 
for  the  completeness  of  the  survey  data  and  information  placed  at  the 
Committee's  disposal. 

The  population  survey  and  school  attendance  distribution  prepared 
for  the  Board  of  Education  by  the  Bureau  of  Governmental  Research 
is  a  highly  commendable  study  and  has  been  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
School  Authorities  and  to  the  Reviewing  Committee  in  determining 
upon  locations,  but  in  the  judgment  of  the  Reviewing  Committee,  all 
predictions  affecting  the  number  of  children  to  be  housed  and  the  ratio 
of  school  enrollment  to  population  are  extremely  conservative,  so  con- 
servative, in  fact,  that  a  building  program  based  upon  them  will  fall 
far  short  of  actual  demands.  In  the  judgment  of  the  Reviewing  Com- 
mittee, an  important  oversight  of  the  prediction  was  the  failure  of  the 
Bureau  to  take  into  account  the  influence  of  an  improved  school  system 
upon  its  own  growth.  As  the  public  schools  rise  to  higher  levels  of 
efficiency,  their  holding  power  will  be  increased  so  that  those  who 
attend  the  public  schools  will  attend  for  a  longer  period,  and  those  who 
have  been  attending  private  schools  will  turn  to  the  public  schools.  The 
combined  influence  of  these  two  factors  alone  will,  in  all  probability, 
push  the  ratio  of  school  enrollment  to  population  from  12.39  to  15  or 
better  by  1935.  In  the  Bureau's  survey,  following  page  21,  the  private 
school_enrollment  for  1920  is  reported  as  23,000  in  San  Francisco,  and 
for  1950  it  is  estimated  as  35,000.  If  the  service  in  the  public  schools 
of  San  Francisco  is  put  on  the  level  of  educationally  progressive  com- 
munities throughout  the  United  States,  and  maintained  in  keening  with 
the  ability  of  the  city,  the  enrollment  in  private  schools  will  not  in- 
crease, as  predicted,  but  actually  decrease.  This  statement  is  borne  out 
by  the  experience  of  other  cities  and  generally  accepted  by  educators  as 
an  inevitable  consequence  of  public  school  improvement. 

(2) 

PROPOSED  CHANGES  IN  PLAN  OF  ORGANIZATION  OF 

SCHOOL  DIVISIONS 

The  reorganization  proposed  by  the  School  Authorities  contem- 
plates a  gradual  transition  from  the  traditional  eight-four  plan  now  in 
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operation  in  San  Francisco  to  the  kindergarten-six-three-three  plan. 
Five  years  is  the  minimum  time  in  which  the  proposed  change  is  to  he 
realized.  The  program  submitted  also  carries  the  suggestion  that  the 
Reviewing  Committee  consider  the  advisability  of  the  schools  moving 
in  the  direction  of  a  six-three-four  plan,  whereby  the  elementary,  high 
school  and  junior  college  courses  would  be  provided  for  in  thirteen 
years,  thus  making  a  saving  of  one  year  in  the  school  life  of  the  chil- 
dren. The  Reviewing  Committee  is  in  full  agreement  with  the  pro- 
posed change  from  the  traditional  eight-four  plan  to  the  kindergarten- 
six-three-three  plan.  This  form  of  organization,  introducing  the  junior 
high  school,  is  no  longer  an  experiment.  The  junior  high  school  is 
rapidly  being  made  a  part  of  practically  every  city  school  system,  and 
in  the  light  of  the  building  program  now  being  inaugurated  in  San 
Francisco,  it  would  be  nothing  short  of  a  colossal  and  unpardonable 
blunder  on  the  part  of  the  administration  not  to  make  the  change  in 
organization  at  this  time.  It  is  further  the  unqualified  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Reviewing  Committee  that  the  transition  be  brought  about 
much  more  rapidly  than  contemplated  in  the  program  proposed.  Only 
five  junior  high  schools  are  planned  for  under  this  program.  Three 
of  these,  the  Horace  Mann,  Crocker,  and  Hamilton,  are  already  or- 
ganized and  running  as  best  they  can  under  the  handicap  of  improper 
housing  and  inadequate  facilities.  The  report  of  the  Building  Com- 
mittee to  the  Board  of  Education,  under  date  of  September  24th,  states 
that  the  Horace  Mann  Junior  High  School  will  soon  occupy  a  new 
building  now  nearing  completion ;  that  the  present  Lowell  High  School 
will  eventually  house  the  Crocker  Junior  High  School ;  that  a  new 
junior  high  school  be  built  on  the  Everett  site,  another  on  the  Park- 
Presidio  site,  and  that  the  Portola  School  be  converted  into  a  junior 
high  school.  This  report  further  states  that  the  future  housing  of  the 
Hamilton  Junior  High  School  and  the  question  of  junior  high  schools 
in  other  districts  of  the  city,  await  more  intensive  study  of  the  effects 
and  results  of  the  carrying  out  of  the  senior  high  school  and  elementary 
school  building  programs.  From  this  report,  it  appears,  therefore,  that 
only  two  new  junior  high  school  plants  are  contemplated  in  this  build- 
ing program. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  Reviewing  Committee,  this  is  not  an 
adequate  attack  upon  the  problem  of  establishing  junior  high  schools 
in  the  City  of  San  Francisco,  nor  is  it  necessary  or  advisable  to  await 
more  intensive  study  of  the  effects  and  results  of  carrying  out  the 
senior  high  school  and  elementary  school  programs.  ( )n  the  contrary, 
the  junior  high  school  program  should  be  put  into  full  operation,  and 
its  results  upon  the  senior  high  school  awaited.  The  following  table  is 
taken  from  the  Building  Committee's  report  to  the  Board  of  Education 
and  shows  the  distribution  of  the  pupils  belonging  in  grades  seven, 
eight,  and  nine,  by  districts: 
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istricts 

Prese 

No. 

Belong 

1 

1236 

2 

467 

3 

639 

4 

1721 

Total 

4063 

"5 

913 

6 

1519 

10 

776 

12 

590 

part  11 

Total 

3798 

9 

2926 

14 

541 

15 

493 

7th,  8th  and  9th  Grades 

Proposed  Facilities 

3  Centers? 


Total 

3960 

13 

16 

370 
454 

Total 

824 

7 
8 

447 
346 

Total 

793 

17 

379 

Total 

379 

Lowell-Crocker 
3  Centers?        Park-Presidio? 


Horace  Mann? 
3  Centers?      Everett  Center? 


1, 


Center?        Portola  Center? 


1  Center? 


1  Center? 


There  are  13,817  pupils  at  present  belonging  in  the  junior  high 
school  grades.  This  would  require,  as  indicated  by  the  grouping  in  the 
table,  twelve  junior  high  school  plants.  Only  five  of  this  number  are 
contemplated  under  the  present  program  and  of  these  at  least  two  are 
to  be  provided  through  the  adaptation  of  existing  buildings. 

To  the  Reviewing  Committee,  the  immediate  provision  for  complete 
transition  from  the  eight-four  to  the  six-three-three  plan  seems  im- 
perative. The  most  feasible  solution  of  the  school  housing  problem  of 
the  city  is  the  complete  removal  of  grades  seven  and  eight  from  the 
elementary  schools  and  the  complete  removal  of  the  ninth  grade  from 
the  high  schools.     Unless  this  is  done,  all  of  the  high  schools  will  be 
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required  to  continue  to  carry  and  house  ninth  grade  students  and  to 
assimilate  in  their  tenth  grades  the  product  of  the  junior  high  schools 
that  have  a  very  different  preparation  from  that  which  the  ninth 
graders  in  the  regular  four-year  high  schools  have  had ;  and  a  very 
large  number  of  elementary  schools  will  be  compelled  to  continue  hous- 
ing grades  seven  and  eight.  In  having  to  do  this,  the  school  system 
loses,  in  large  measure,  both  the  economic  and  educational  advantages 
of  the  reorganization.  It  is,  therefore,  the  recommendation  of  the 
Reviewing  Committee  that  the  building  budget  be  readjusted  and  the 
building  program  be  altered  to  the  extent  of  including  a  sufficient 
number  of  junior  high  school  buildings,  new  and  converted,  to  allow 
for  the  complete  change  in  organization. 

In  recommending  that  the  junior  high  school  program  embrace 
grades  seven,  eight  and  nine,  the  committee  desires  to  provide  for  cer- 
tain exceptions  to  be  handled  primarily  as  administrative  expedients. 
Where  the  location  of  a  junior  high  school  is  such  that  any  consider- 
able number  of  its  students  complete  the  ninth  grade  only  one  year 
under  the  compulsory  school  age  limit  and  who  would,  in  all  prob- 
ability, remain  in  the  senior  high  school  only  one  year  if  compelled  to 
attend,  the  Committee  recommends  that  provision  for  a  specialised 
tenth  year  be  added  to  that  particular  junior  high  school  to  meet  the 
needs  of  such  students.  It  may  further  be  advisable,  in  certain  loca- 
tions because  of  distance  or  congestion  in  senior  high  schools,  to  add  a 
regular  tenth  year  to  certain  junior  high  schools  until  senior  high 
school  building  requirements  catch  up  with  the  demand  for  that  par- 
ticular section. 

The  suggestion  in  the  program  submitted  by  the  School  Authori- 
ties, that  the  kindergarten-six-three-four  plan,  with  a  saving  of  one 
year,  be  considered  as  a  future  possibility,  does  not,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Reviewing  Committee,  seem  desirable.  While  the  Reviewing  Com- 
mittee appreciated  the  desirability  of  saving  time,  both  from  its  mean- 
ing to  the  student  and  its  economy  to  the  schools,  the  Committee 
believes  that  the  saving  can  best  be  effected  through  proper  classifica- 
tion of  children  so  that  those  who  are  capable  of  saving  a  year  or  more 
in  the  period  under  consideration  can  do  it  without  the  necessity  of 
imposing  upon  those  who  are  not  capable  of  saving  time,  a  system  that 
will  demand  of  them  more  than  they  can  deliver.  The  standard  of 
achievement  now  demanded  in  American  public  schools  is  such,  under 
our  present  methods  of  instruction  that  there  are  many  more  children 
who  require  more  than  fourteen  years  to  arrive  at  the  completion  of  a 
junior  college  course,  than  require  less. 

The  addition  of  the  junior  college  to  the  present  educational  pro- 
gram of  the  city  will,  in  all  probability,  come  about  as  the  Universities 
shift  this  responsibility  more  and  more  to  the  local  units,  but  it  should 
come  as  an  addition  of  two  years  upon  the  present  twelve  year  pro- 
gram, rather  than  as  part  of  a  thirteen  year  scheme  in  which  junior 
college  students  would  be  distributed  among  the  several  high  schools 
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of  the  city.  It  would  seem  desirable,  when  the  time  does  arrive  for 
adding  junior  college  service,  either  to  construct  an  independent  junior 
college  plant  or  to  extend  the  program  of  at  least  one  of  the  senior 
high  schools,  best  located  to  serve  the  entire  city,  to  include  the  two- 
year  junior  college  training. 

(3) 
CHARACTERISTICS    OF   THE   SEVERAL    SCHOOL    DIVI- 
SIONS UNDER  THE  PROGRAM  OF  REORGANIZATION 

(a)  Senior  High  Schools 

The  program  of  reorganization  contemplates  a  change  in  policy  with 
regard  to  the  character  of  high  schools.  In  the  past,  San  Francisco 
high  schools  have,  at  least  in  the  beginning,  been  organized  as  city- 
wide  specialized  high  schools.  Under  the  new  policy  it  is  proposed  that 
the  senior  high  school  program  of  the  city  be  provided  for  in  regional 
high  schools  of  the  cosmopolitan  or  comprehensive  type.  The  Review- 
ing Committee  is  in  full  agreement  with  this  change  in  policy.  Such  a 
change  squares  with  the  experience  of  high  school  development  through- 
out the  country  and  is  in  line  with  modern  educational  theory  and 
practice.  In  San  Francisco,  as  elsewhere,  the  specialized  schools  have 
gradually  tended  to  become  cosmopolitan  in  character.  The  change  is, 
therefore,  a  response  to  public  demand  and  in  no  sense  an  experiment 
or  departure  from  current  tendencies. 

In  the  proposed  change  from  specialized  to  cosmopolitan  type  of 
high  schools,  the  program  contemplates  two  exceptions.  These  are: 
first,  that  the  High  School  of  Commerce  be  continued  as  a  "somewhat 
specialized"  high  school,  and,  second,  that  the  Girls'  High  School  be 
retained  as  a  cosmopolitan  type  of  schools  for  girls.  With  regard  to 
the  exception  being  made  in  the  case  of  the  High  School  of  Commerce, 
the  Reviewing  Committee  recommends  that  "somewhat  specialized" 
be  taken  to  mean  that  the  commercial  department  of  this  particular 
school  shall  give  greater  emphasis  to  commercial  subjects,  and  the  train- 
ing of  students  of  commerce,  than  the  commercial  departments  of 
other  high  schools,  but  that  the  school  shall  provide,  as  needed,  courses 
in  other  departments  comparable  to  the  programs  of  the  other  high 
schools  of  the  city.  In  a  similar  way,  other  high  schools  in  the  city 
may  be  permitted  or  encouraged  to  stress  other  departments,  but  in  no 
permitted  to  develop  one  department  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 

The  exception  made  of  the  Girls'  High  School,  it  being  recom- 
mended  that  it  be  continued  for  the  present  as  a  cosmopolitan  high 
school  for  girls,  is  not  in  the  judgment  of  the  Committee,  warranted 
by  any  sound  sociological  data  or  educational  philosophy.  Co-educa- 
tion, from  the  kindergarten  through  college,  and  co-existent  thereafter, 
being  an  accepted  American  principle,  there  would  appear  to  be  no 
sound  basis  for  a  claim  to  an  exception  in  San  Francisco.  However, 
since  ',"'  school  is  {o  be  all  inclusive  in  curricula  and  specialized  only 
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in  the  matter  of  sex,  there  would  seem  to  be  little  reason  to  thwart  the 
desires  of  the  parents  who  would  choose  such  a  segregated  school  for 
their  children.  The  chooser  is  probably  the  loser,  which  makes  the 
matter  one  of  less  concern  to  the  authorities  than  if  the  loser  lost 
through  no  choice  of  his  own,  as  would  he  the  case  were  the  children 
compelled  to  choose  hetween  specialized  schools  where  the  specializa- 
tion is  on  the  basis  of  curricula  rather  than  associates. 

(b)  Junior  High  Schools 

The  program  submitted  to  the  Reviewing  Committee  does  not  state 
the  character  of  the  junior  high  schools  contemplated,  hut  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Reviewing  Committee  is  recommending  the  early 
establishment  of  junior  high  school  service  throughout  the  entire  city, 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  successful  administration  of  a  genuine 
junior  high  school  program  is  determined,  in  large  measure,  by  the 
facilities  of  the  plant  in  which  it  is  housed,  we  urge  that  the  junior  high 
school  curricula  and  programs  of  instruction  be  conceived,  organized, 
and  administered  upon  the  assumption  that  grades  seven,  eight  and 
nine  are  grades  during  which  distinct  differentiation  of  courses  and 
variations  in  teaching  methods  are  essential,  and  that  the  varying 
abilities,  interests,  aptitudes,  and  vocational  outlooks  of  the  children 
shall  be  recognized  and  provided  for  in  increasing  measure  throughout 
the  period.  The  Committee  further  wishes  to  urge  that  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  courses  of  study  for  the  junior  high  schools,  the  fact 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  junior  high  school,  as  contemplated 
in  this  report,  is  a  complete  cross  section  of  the  school  system  three 
grades  high,  through  which  all  students  must  pass,  and  that,  therefore, 
provision  must  be  made  for  students  of  all  ranges  of  ability,  all  degrees 
of  interest,  and  all  kinds  of  social  and  vocational  outlook.  Although 
this  would  seem  so  obvious  as  not  to  require  mention,  much  less  argu- 
ment, it  not  infrequently  happens  where  the  junior  high  school  organ- 
ization is  not  made  city-wide  and  complete,  that  the  junior  high  schools 
come  to  be  regarded  by  some  departments  as  catch  basins  in  the  school 
system  where  the  inferior,  stupid,  or  indifferent  children  are  caught  and 
held  until  they  reach  the  upper  compulsory  attendance  age  limit.  Such 
practice  is  unwarranted  and  unfair.  If  the  junior  high  school  i-  to 
serve  the  need  that  was  responsible  for  its  creation  and  development, 
it  must  be  city-wide,  complete  and  a-  comprehensive  as  any  part  of 
the  school  system.  For  recommendations  relating  to  junior  high  school 
plans  see  page  15. 

The  success  and  full  realization  of  the  educational  advantages  oi 
junior  high  schools  being,  in  large  measure,  dependent  upon  the  curri- 
culum and  courses  of  study  provided  and  to  a  still  greater  degree  de- 
pendent upon  the  point  of  view  and  training  of  the  principal  and  teach 
ing  staff  of  the  school,  the  Reviewing  Committee  recommends  that 
definite  steps  be  taken  at  this  time  to  have  ready  when  the  new  junior 
high   schools   are   opened,   a    full    corps   of   teachers,    supervisors,   and 
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principals  trained  for  the  job  of  putting  the  junior  high  school  instruc- 
tional program  into  full  force  and  effect. 

Therefore,  during  the  period  over  which  junior  high  schools  are 
being  erected  an  extensive  training  program  should  be  carried  on  to 
the  end  that  when  the  schools  are  opened  immediate  success  will  be 
assured. 

(c)  Elementary  Schools 

The  program  under  review  does  not  enter  into  considerations  affect- 
ing -the  character  of  the  elementary  school  program  further  than  to 
point  out  that  by  gradual  steps  it  is  proposed  to  remove  grades  seven 
and  eight  from  the  elementary  schools,  leaving  the  kindergarten  and 
first  six  grades  as  the  elementary  school  division.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Reviewing  Committee  recommends  early  and  complete  removal 
of  grades  seven  and  eight  from  elementary  schools,  and  again  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  under  those  conditions  the  elementary  schools  take  on 
a  new  character  and  new  possibilities  that  are  directly  reflected  in  the 
type  of  plant  to  be  provided,  the  Reviewing  Committee  begs  to  suggest 
that  before  the  general  plan  of  elementary  buildings  to  be  constructed 
under  this  program  is  agreed  upon,  the  School  Authorities  take  into 
full  account  the  revisions  that  are  to  be  made  in  the  elementary  curri- 
culum and  the  changes  that  should  be  effected  in  elementary  methods. 
Mere  aggregation  of  class  rooms,  regardless  of  their  quality  as  class 
rooms,  no  longer  meet  the  needs  of  the  elementary  grades. 

(4) 
POLICY  AS  TO  SIZE  OF  INDIVIDUAL  SCHOOL  PLANTS 

In  the  program  submitted  for  review  it  is  proposed : 

(a)  That  high  schools  shall  be  planned  to  accommodate  a  maxi- 
mum of  2,000,  serving  an  area  of  approximately  one  and  three-fourths 
mile  radius. 

(b)  That  junior  high  schools  be  planned  to  accommodate  a  maxi- 
mum of  1,600,  serving  an  area  of  approximately  one  mile  radius. 

(c)  And,  that  kindergarten-six-year  elementary  schools  be  planned 
to  accommodate  from  900  to  1,000  pupils,  serving  an  area  of  one-half 
mile  radius. 

(a)  Size  of  High  Schools 

I  he  Reviewing  Committee  is  in  full  agreement  with  the  proposal 

that  the  maximum  enrollment  in  a  high  school  shall  not  exceed  2,000. 

I  here  lias  been  considerable  uncertainty  as  to  the  optimum  size  of  high 

There  is  pretty  general  agreement  that  there  are  few.  if  any, 

lucational  advantages  to  be  gained  in  enlarging  a  high  school  beyond 

.,000  point,  but  there  has  been  a  general  impression  that  the  larger 

school   the  more   economic   its   operation   and   maintenance. 
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This  impression  lias  doubtless  led  to  the  development  of  some  ex- 
tremely large  high  schools.    A  recent  study  of  costs  of  high  schools  in 

relation  to  their  size,  for  the  State  of  California,  ^indicates  that  the 
optimum  size  in  relation  to  cost  is  probably  attained  even  he  fore  the 
average  daily  attendance  reaches  the  2,000  mark.  The  facts  of  the 
study  are  presented  in  the  following  tahle.  It  will  he  noted  that  the 
calculations  are  based  upon  cost  of  instruction  only,  but  since  instruc- 
tional costs  amount  to  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  total  costs,  the 
results  are  indicative. 

Correlations  (Pearson's)  Between  Size  of  High  Schools  and  Cost  of 

Instruction  Per  Pupil  in  Average  Daily  Attendance 

California  High  Schools— 1922-23 


Grouping 

No.  of 

Average  Daily 

Mean  Cost  of 

Coeffic 

Lent  ■  if 

Number 

Schools 

Attendance 

Instruction 

Correlation 

(Pearson's) 

I 

101 

1  to  100 

^325 

-0.422 

.055 

II 

124 

100  to  400 

242 

-0.345 

.055 

III 

29 

400  to  700 

206 

-0.184 

.125 

IV 

12 

700  to  1000 

206 

-0.087 

.215 

V 

28 

1000  and  over 

162 

-0.312 

.115 

Reclassifying  the  high  schools  in  Groups  III,  IV  and  V,  with  an 
average  daily  attendance  over  400,  the  mean  cost  of  instruction  for 
each  subdivision  of  each  group  is  as  follows: 

Mean  Cost  of  Instruction 

$209.76 
218.11 

183.57 

227.50 
1X5.33 
202.40 

152.15 
152.37 
189.00 

(b)  Size  of  Junior  High  Schools 

With  regard  to  the  size  of  the  junior  high  school  plants,  the  Review- 
ing Committee  would  suggest  that  a  1.200  or  1.5UO  pupil  accommoda- 
tion be  regarded  a-  a  maximum  instead  of  the  1,600  as  prop 
Data  are  not  available  for  determining  the  optimum  size  of  junior 
high  schools  and  current  practice  has  established  no  standards,  but  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Reviewing  Committee,  children  of  the  junior  high 

♦Study  made  hy  Professor  L.  H.  Peterson,  University  of  California. 
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Grouping 
Number 

III 

No.  of 
Schools 

13 
9 

7 

Average  Daily 
Attendance 

400  to  500 
500  to  600 
600  to  700 

IV 

4 
3 
5 

700 
800 
900 

to  800 
to  900 
to  1000 

V 

13 

8 

7 

1000 

1700 

2500 

to  1700 

to  2500 
and  over 

school  age  should  not  be  brought  together  in  groups  so  large  that  the 
individual  child  is  lost  in  the  mass. 

(c)  Size  of  Elementary  Schools 

For  the  elementary  schools,  the  proposed  standard  of  from  900  to 
1,000  students,  requiring  a  twenty-four  classroom  building,  seems  to 
the  Reviewing  Committee  to  be  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  standard 
toward  which  to  work.  In  such  a  school  every  educational  advantage 
is  attainable,  insofar  as  it  relates  to  numbers  of  pupils.  The  number 
of  students  is  sufficient  to  all  for  thorough  classification,  the  number 
of  teachers  great  enough  to  require  the  services  of  a  full-time  super- 
vising principal,  and  the  plant  layout,  large  enough  to  make  for  eco- 
nomic operation.  One  of  the  great  handicaps  of  our  city  school  sys- 
tems throughout  the  country  today  is  the  large  number  of  eight,  ten, 
and  twelve  room  elementary  schools.  The  Reviewing  Committee 
recommends  that  the  twenty-four  room  plant  as  a  standard  be  adhered 
to  wherever  possible,  and  that  a  program  of  eliminating  the  small 
schools  be  constantly  carried  forward. 
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PHYSICAL     FACILITIES  —  ROOM      ACCOMMODATIONS 

AND    EDUCATIONAL    SERVICE    TO    BE   PROVIDED 

FOR  IN  THE  PLANNING  OF  THE  NEW  BUILDINGS 

(a)  Elementary  Schools — Layout  for  Plans 

In  the  program  submitted  to  review,  the  following  schedule  of 
class  rooms  and  service  was  proposed  for  all  new  elementary  schools : 

"The  elementary  schools  to  be  provided  are  somewhat  larger  than 
the  present  elementary  schools ;  made  larger  for  better  educational 
administration  and  for  economy  in  building  and  operation. 

"The  elementary  schools  where  conditions  are  favorable  to  include 
twenty-four  regular  classrooms,  one  kindergarten  room,  one  primary- 
kindergarten  workroom,  one  room  for  opportunity  class,  principal's 
office,  library,  book  storage  and  reception  room  as  one  unit  (a  clerk 
to  be  provided  for  each  school),  one  general  activity  room  about  one 
and  one-half  class  rooms  in  size  for  use  in  special  instruction  in  science 
Or  other  subjects  where  usual  classroom  facilities  are  not  satisfactory, 
for  meeting  place  of  Parent-Teacher  Association,  Boy  Scouts,  etc.,  one 
auditorium  to  seat  approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  enrollment  of 
pupils,  one  teachers'  lunch  room,  health  service  room  for  nurses.  All 
floors,  except  general  activity  room,  covered  with  ship  linoleum;  gen- 
eral activity  room  to  have  maple  floor." 

The  Reviewing  Committee  feels  that  the  proposed  schedule  of 
listed  above  is  not  sufficiently  complete  to  accommodate  and 
■d vantage  a  modern  elementary  school.  In  the  judgment  of 
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the  Committee,  the  layout  approximates  too  closely  the  traditional 
plan  of  elementary  school  building  that  was  calculated  to  meet  only 
the  requirements  of  formalized  elementary  procedure.  The  inclusion 
of  an  auditorium,  a  special  activity  room,  a  nutrition  room  and  health 
service  room  are  departures  from  the  earlier  conception  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  building  and  are  good  as  far  as  they  go,  but  they  stop 
considerably  short  of  what  should  be  included.  The  Reviewing  Com- 
mittee recommends,  therefore,  that  serious  consideration  be  given  to 
this  problem  and  that  advantage  be  taken  of  this  period  of  recon- 
struction to  make  every  new  plant  as  complete  and  serviceable  as  pos- 
sible. Future  developments  in  elementary  education  will  undoubtedly 
be  such  that  the  best  that  we  can  do  at  this  time  will  be  none  too  good. 
By  way  of  suggestion,  the  Committee  desires  to  submit  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Superintendent  and  Board  of  Education  a  schedule 
of  rooms  and  service  provisions  to  be  incorporated  in  all  new  ele- 
mentary school  plants.  Where  dimensions  are  given,  they  represent 
approximations  to  be  reckoned  with  not  as  hard  and  fast  standards,  but 
as  suggestions  formulated  upon  the  basis  of  adequate  provisions.  The 
Reviewing  Committee  recommends  consideration  of  the  following 
schedule  of  rooms  and  space  accommodations  for  all  new  elementary 
school  buildings  that  are  to  house  the  kindergarten  and  first  six  grades : 

Instructional  Rooms : 

24  class  rooms 20x30  or  22x28 

2  kindergarten  rooms 28x32 

2  small    accessory    alcove    rooms    opening    off    each    kindergarten 
room. 

XOTE :  The  kindergarten  and  first  grade  rooms  should  be  located 
on  the  first  floor  in  the  same  section  or  wing  of  the  building  and 
arranged  in  such  a  way  that  both  grades  can  have  access  to 
special  facilities  provided. 

2  opportunity  or  ungraded  rooms 20x30 

Special  Service  Rooms : 

1  Auditorium,  seating  50  to  60  per  cent  of  the  capacity  of  the  build- 

ing, with  stage,  dressing  rooms  and  motion  picture  booth.  Audi- 
torium should  be  on  ground  floor  with  maximum  egress  facilities. 
Stage  and  stage  equipment  should  be  planned  for  school  func- 
tions in  keeping  with  the  grades  and  not  used  for  elaborate 
theatricals  involving  expensive  precautions  against  fire  hazards. 

2  Play  rooms — boys,  girls — should    receive   as   much    consideration 

from  the  standpoint  of  sanitation,  light,  air  and  cheerfulness  as 
any  other  room.  One  or  both  to  be  used  as  lunch  rooms  at  noon 
period.  Suitable  equipment  for  serving  simple  hot  dishes,  if 
desired. 
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1  work  and  construction  room,  equipped  with  tools  and  facilities 
essential  to  the  encouragement  of  construction  work  related  to 
regular  class  room  work. 

1    Library 20x32 

Administration  Rooms: 

1  Principal's  office — telephone  and  program  system,  fire  alarm. 

r  Clerk's  office  adjacent  to  principal's  office  and  commanding  con- 
trol of  textbook  storage  and  supply  room. 

1  Textbook  storage  and  supoly  room,  opening  off  clerk's  room, 
12x20. 

1  Clinic  and  health  service  suite. 

1  Teachers'  rest  room  and  mothers'  club  room  combined  with  acces- 
sory cooking  room,  wash  room  and  toilet,  and  coat  and  hat  locker 
space. 

1  Janitor's  room  with  toilet  service. 

Pupils'  Service: 

1  Boys'  locker  and  shower  room 18x22 

1  Girls'  locker  and  shower  room 18x24 

4  Boys'  toilets — 2  on  each  of  two  floors. 

4  Girls'  toilets — 2  on  each  of  two  floors. 

NOTE :  Toilet  rooms  should  not  be  located  in  dark,  otherwise  unus- 
able spaces.  They  should  be  light,  airy  and  flooded  with  sun- 
shine as  much  as  possible.  They  should  be  equipped  with  an 
independent,  mechanically  driven  ventilating  system,  and  finished 
with  a  white  or  light  colored  washable  surface  throughout. 

When  considering  the  above  schedule  of  space,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  buildings  that  are  erected  at  this  time  will,  in  all  prob- 
ability, be  serving  the  City  of  San  Francisco  in  the  year  2000  and  the 
very  best  that  we  can  do  at  this  time  will  be  none  too  good  to  hold  the 
pace  with  the  development  of  educational  demands  upon  the  school 
plant.  The  Reviewing  Committee  recommends  that  even  at  the  serious 
sacrifice  in  the  number  of  new  buildings  to  be  erected  and  housing 
to  be  provided  for  under  this  bond  issue  that  only  the  most  complete 
elementary  school  plans  be  considered  for  adoption. 

(b)  Junior  High  Schools— Layout  for  Plans 

In  the  program  submitted  to  the  Reviewing  Committee,  notation 
was  made  that  the  exact  layout  or  schedule  of  rooms  had  not  yet  been 
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completed.  In  view  of  this  fact,  the  Reviewing  Committee  begs  to 
urge  that  recognition  be  given  the  fact  that  the  junior  high  school  pro- 
gram is  a  specialized  one,  demanding  a  school  building  especially  adapt- 
ed to  its  needs.  It  is,  therefore,  urged  that  caution  be  taken  in  the 
matter  of  using  discarded  high  schools  or  converted  elementary  school 
buildings.  Unless  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  such  buildings  can  be 
economically  and  satisfactorily  adapted  to  junior  high  school  pur- 
poses, it  is  better  that  they  be  continued  in  the  service  for  which  they 
were  built,  and  that  new  buildings  be  planned  for  the  junior  high 
schools.  For  the  new  junior  high  schools  to  be  erected  under  this  pro- 
gram, we  suggest  that  the  Building  Committee,  the  superintendent  and 
the  architect  consider  the  following  schedule  of  rooms  and  facilities  as 
representing  the  Committee's  conception  of  what  the  layout  of  the 
junior  high  school  buildings  of  San  Francisco  should  be. 

Schedule  of  Rooms  and  Building  Service  to  be  Provided  in  New 
Junior  High  Schools — Serving  from  1200  to  1500  Students 

(Recommended  by  the  Reviewing  Committee) 

1.     Instructional  Service: 

Approximate 

(a)  Class  Rooms  Size         Capacity 

20  to  24  class  rooms 22x30  35 

Plans  of  building  should  be  such  that 
class  rooms  may  be  added  without 
destroying  symmetry  or  interfering 
with  existing  parts  of  plant. 

(b)  Science  Rooms 

2  Science  laboratories 22x35  3o 

Each  with  suitable  store  room  and 
cases. 

(c)  Home  Making  Rooms 

2   cooking  rooms 22x40  35 

1  pantry  and  storage  room 

1  dining  room 

2  sewing    rooms    with    lockers,    fitting 

room   and   accessories 22x46  35 

1  millinery  and  design  room 22x32 

(d)  Shop  Facilities 

One  large  rectangular,  four-walled  in- 
closure  of  factory  type  of  construc- 
tion that  will  provide  space  for  the 
following  service : 
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Approximate 

Size         Capacity 

( 1 )  Mechanical    drawing 22x48 

(2)  Wood    working 22x48 

(3)  Metal    working 22x46 

(4)  Additional  space  for  a  variety  of 
shop  activities,  such  as  printing, 
stone  work,  molding,  elementary 
agriculture  and  auto  work 44x60 

(5)  Storage  space  for  finished  work 

(6)  Storage  space  for  unfinished  work 

(7)  Tool  room 

(8)  Storage  and  supplies 

(9)  Wash    room,    toilet    and    clothes 

lockers 
Approximate  floor  space  required 
for    shop    facilities    40x140    with 
few,  if  any,  partitions,  except  for 
tool  room  and  lockers. 

(e)  Commercial  Department 

2  Typewriter  rooms 22x30  35 

1  Bookkeeping  room 22x30  35 

1  Office  and  supply  room 

(f)  Music,  Art  and  Oral  English 

1  Choral  room,  especially  treated  for 
good  acoustics  and  located  so  as  not 
to  disturb  other  school  activities.  .  .  .     22x30 

1  Orchestra  and  band  room,  same  con- 
sideration as  above 22x30 

1  Locker  room  for  instruments  and 
equipment 

2  Freehand  drawing  and  art  rooms.  .  .  .      22x35  35 
1    Music  and   oral   English   room  with 

sloping  floor  and  platform  or  small 

stage   ■ 100-120 

2.     Special  Service  Rooms  : 

(a)     Library  Service 

1  Library  study  room 30x60  150 

1    Study  hall 100 

1  Library  class  room  adjacent  to  library     22x30 
1   Librarian's  work  room — small 
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1  Auditorium,  sloping  floor,  fixed  scats, 
stage   and    dressing   rooms    equipped 

for  stage  productions  of  considerable      Equal  to  maximum 
magnitude    capacity    of    school 

1  Moving  picture  booth 

(c)  Physical  Education  and  Health  Super- 

vision 
1  Boys'  gymnasium 
1  Girls'  gymnasium 
1    Boys'  locker  and  shower  room 
1  Girls'  locker  and  shower  room 
1     Storage    room    for    apparatus    and 

equipment 
1    Instructor's  office   (boys'  ) 
1  Instructor's  office  (girls') 

1  Clinic  and  examination  room 22x26 

(d)  Pupils'  Service 

2  Boys'  toilets  on  each  floor 
2  Girls'  toilets  on  each  floor 

Space  for  750  book,  coat  and  hat  lockers 

for  boys  in  corridors 
Space  for  750  book,  coat  and  hat  lockers 

for  girls  in  corridors 

1    Cafeteria  and  kitchen One  Seating  300 

1   Student  activities  room 

3.     Administration: 

1   Public  office 

1   Private  office  (Principal's) 

1   Private  office  (Vice-Principal's) 

1  Textbook  storage  and  supply  room.  .      22x30 

Under    administration     of     clerk    in 

general  office 
1  Toilet  room 
1     Vault    for    school    records,    school 

funds,  etc. 
1   Teachers'  room   for  men  with   toilet 

and  locker  room 
1   Teachers'  room  for  women  with  toilet 

and  lock*  r  room 
1  Janitor's  room  with  toilet 
1  Teachers'  dining  room 
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(c)  Senior  High  Schools — Layout  for  Plans 

Xo  detailed  statement  or  schedule  of  rooms  is  given  in  the  Board's 
program  of  high  school  building  for  the  Reviewing  Committee  to 
pass  upon,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  elementary  and  junior  high  school 
buildings,  the  Committee  desires  to  submit  a  list  of  rooms  and  service 
facilities  that,  in  its  judgment,  should  be  provided  in  the  type  of  cos- 
mopolitan high  schools  contemplated  in  this  program.  It  will,  of 
course,  be  recognized  that  no  standardized  formula  for  high  school 
buildings  can  be  adopted,  for  each  school  will  have  a  certain  amount 
of  individuality  determined  by  the  population  which  it  serves  and  the 
relative  emphasis  upon  certain  departments,  but,  in  general,  a  complete 
list  will  be  helpful  as  a  guide  in  determining  upon  the  layout  of  any 
particular  plant. 

Suggested  schedule  of  departments,  rooms,  and  educational  service 
facilities  for  high  school  buildings  housing  a  cosmopolitan  type  of 
school,  enrolling  from  1,500  to  2,000  students. 

(Recommended  by  the  Reviewing  Committee) 

I.  Departments  to  Be  Provided  For: 

1.  Administration 

(a)  Administrative  offices 

(b)  Teachers'  service 

(c)  Health  service 

(d)  Student  activities 

(e)  Custodial  service 

2.  Instruction 

(a)  Recitation  rooms 

(b)  Special  class  rooms  (laboratory  and  shops) 

3.  General  Service 

(a)  Auditorium 

(b)  Study  halls 

(c)  Library 

(d)  Gymnasium 

(e)  Cafeteria 

4.  Student  Service 

II.  Detailed  List  of  Space  Provisions  for  Each  of  the  Above  De- 

partments : 

1.     Administration 

(a)     Offices 

1   Large   registration  office   serving  clerical   service   and 
general  administration — should  provide  desk  space  for 
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clerks,  counter  for  service  of  supplies,  vault  for  school 
records,  and  contain  minor  accessory  office  conven- 
iences. This  room  might  well  be  located  immediately 
over  large  book  storage  room  in  basement  with  service 
stairway  connecting — with  book  lift  to  office. 
1  Principal's  office  (day  school)  with  waiting  room,  wash 
room,  toilet  and  storage  space — office  accessories 

1  Principal's  office  (night  school)  comparable  to  that  of 
day  school  principal 

2  Offices,  serving  adviser  and  counselor  of  boys  and  ad- 
viser and  counselor  of  girls,  with  suitable  waiting 
rooms  for  students  or  parents  seeking  conferences  with 
advisers 

1   Girls'  rest  room  adjacent  to  office  of  adviser  of  girls, 

with  toilet  and  requisite  conveniences 
A'Otc — All  of  the  above  rooms  should  be  worked  out  as 

a  comprehensive  unit  located  at  the  main  entrance  of 

the  building 

(b)  Teachers'  Service 

1   Teachers'  room  for  men,  with  lockers  and  toilet 

1  Teachers'  room  for  women,   with  locker  room,  wash 

room,  and  toilet 
1   Teachers'  preparation  and  study  room  located  between 

the  two  above  rooms  with  connecting  doors 

(c)  Student  Actwities 

1   Student  organization  room  with  three  or  four  small 

committee  or  office  rooms,  opening  off 
1   Office  of  school  publications 

(  d  )      Custodial  Service 

1   Room  for  male  help,  with  toilet 
1   Room  for  female  help,  with  toilet 
1   Janitor's  room  with  supply  room  and  toilet 
.   1   Receiving  and  checking  room  for  supplies 
Slop  sinks  and   closets   at   convenient   points   throughout 
the  building 

Instructional  Service 

(a  )      Recitation  Rooms 

The  number  of  regular  recitation  rooms  required  will  de- 
pend, to  a  considerable  extent,  upon  administrative 
policies  adopted  relative  to  the  number  of  periods  in 
the  school  day,  the  length  of  periods,  the  size  of  classes, 
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and  the  organization  of  the  program,  but  a  reasonable 
expectation  should  lead  to  a  requirement  of  approxi- 
mately : 

35  to  40  regular  recitation  rooms — 22x27  feet — 30  capac- 
ity. The  following  formula  may  be  applied  in  calcu- 
lating, approximately,  the  number  of  recitation  rooms 
required  under  known  conditions : 

Average  No.  of  Periods 
Students  are  in 
Total  Students  Registered  Recitation  Rooms  Number  of 

X    =  Recitation  Rooms 

Average  Size  of  Class  Average  No.  of  Periods  Required 

in  School  Day 

2000         4 

X   -  =  40 

25  8 

(The  same  formula  may  be  applied  by  subjects) 

(b)     Special  Class  Rooms  (Laboratories,  Shops,  etc.) 
Science  Department 
Chemistry 

3  Chemistry  laboratories 24  students  each 

1  Dark  room 

1   Balance  room 

1  Instructor's  office,  small 

1  Fireproof  chemical  storage  room 
General  provision  for  supplies  and  equipment 

Physics 

2  Physics  laboratories — 24  student  capacity 
1   Mechanical  laboratory 

1  Preparation  room 

2  Large  apparatus  storage  rooms 

1  Wireless  and  radio  room  and  electrical  laboratory 

1  Instructor's  office 

Other  Science  Laboratories 

2  Biological  science  laboratories 

1   Physical  geography  laboratory  and  map  room 

1  General  science  laboratory 

2  Lecture  rooms,  seating  50  to  60  each 

In  the  above  list  of  laboratories  certain  combinations 
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may  be  effected,  depending  upon  the  program  of 
the  particular  school.  Each  laboratory  should  be 
equipped  with  adequate  storage  rooms. 

Commercial  Department 
Bookkeeping 

3  Class  rooms,  seating  30  pupils 

1   Arithmetic  class  room 

1   Class  room  for  law  and  commercial  geography 

1  Room  for  instruction  in  banking 

1   Room  for  penmanship  and  bookkeeping 

1   Room  for  mechanical  accounting 

1   Office  for  teachers 

Store  rooms — cases  and  files 

Shorthand  and  Typing 
3  Rooms  for  typing 
3  Rooms  for  shorthand 
1   Room  for  duplicating  and  multigraphing 

1  Office  for  teachers 

Store  rooms  and  equipment  cases 

Drawing  and  Art  Department 

2  Freehand  drawing  rooms 

3  Mechanical  drawing  rooms 

4  Modeling  and  pottery  rooms — clay  storage  room 
1   Exhibit  and  storage  room  for  finished  work 
Appropriate  offices  and  store  rooms  for  above  unit 

Music  Department 

1   Large  choral  instruction  room 
1   Large   room    for   orchestra   and    band   practice — 
should  be  remote  from  main  study  units  of  build- 
ing.     Provision    for   storage   of   instruments   and 
equipment 

Home  Economics 

Cooking 

3  Domestic  science  laboratories  (cooking  rooms) 

Pantry  and  storage  space 

1   Dining  room  (instructional  ) 

1   Wardrobe  and  locker  room 

1   Class  room 

1   Office  for  instructors 
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Sezuing 

2  Dressmaking    rooms    with    fitting    rooms,    ward- 
robes, and  lockers 
1  Millinery  room 
1   Costume  designing  room 
1  Pressing  room 
1  Exhibit  room 
Store  rooms 
1  Office  for  instructors 

Home  Making  and  Housekeeping 

This  service  may  be  provided  by  either  having  the 
rooms  properly  located  in  the  Home  Economics 
Department  or  by  equipping  an  outside  cottage. 
Rooms  required : 

Living  room,  dining  room,  kitchen,  pantry,  bedroom, 
bath  and  toilet. 

Industrial  and  Vocational  Arts  Department 

The  extent  of  space  allotted  to  this  department  will 
vary  with  the  degree  to  which  the  work  of  the  de- 
partment is  stressed  in  any  particular  school  and 
the  allotment  of  space  within  the  department  will 
vary  with  the  demand  for  the  various  types  of 
training  offered. 

The  Reviewing  Committee  recommends  that  the  work  of  this  de- 
partment be  provided  for  in  large  factory  type  buildings  with  as  few 
permanent  partitions  as  possible,  thus  allowing  for  ready  shift  of 
emphasis  as  demands  vary. 

The  following  activities  should  be  provided  for  in  proportion  to 
the  demands  on  the  part  of  the  students : 

1  Auto  machine  shop 

Store  room 

Tool  room 

1  Machine  shop 

Store  rooms  (supplies,  finished  work) 
Tool  room 

1   Forge  and  welding  shop 

1  Shop  for  general  wood  working,  carpentry,  wood  working  ma- 
chines, cabinet  and  pattern  making  with  accessory  rooms  such  as 
lumber  rooms,  tool  room,  gluing  room,  painting  and  finishing 
room,  storage  room  for  finished  work,  and  fireproof  store  room 
for  paints,  varnishes  and  the  like 
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1   Shop  for  electrical  work  with  accessory  rooms 
1   Shop  space  for  plumbing  and  sheet  metal  instruction  with  suit- 
able accessory  rooms 
1   Shop  for  stone  work  and  molding 
1   Print  shop  and  accessory  rooms 
1   Exhibit  and  lecture  room 

In  connection  with  the  shop  layout,  offices  should  be  provided  for 
instructors,  and  adequate  wash  rooms,  locker  rooms,  and  toilets  for 
students. 

3.     General  Service  Rooms 

1  Auditorium — Capacity  2,000,  sloping  floor,  fixed  seats,  fireproof 
construction,  located  on  ground  floor  with  balcony 

1  Stage — Commensurate  in  size  with  the  assembly  room,  designed 
and  constructed  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  regulations 
governing  theatrical  stages.  Dressing  rooms,  property  rooms 
and  accessory  service  should  be  provided  in  convenient  and 
accessible  relation  to  the  stage 

1   Motion  picture  booth 

1  Box  office 

2  Checking  rooms  for  cloaks  and  hats 

2  Study  Halls — Each  with  a  capacity  of  200  students,  located  in  a 
working  relation  to  the  library  and  so  planned  that  they  may  be 
converted  into  class  rooms  if  the  organization  of  the  school  should 
at  any  time  become  such  as  to  make  large  study  rooms  unneces- 
sary 

Little  Theater 

1  Little  Theater  seating  150  to  200,  with  sloping  floor,  fixed  seats, 
small  stage  and  moving  picture  booth 

Library 

1  Large  reading  room,  seating  150  to  200  students  and  housing 

space  for  at  least  10,000  books 
1   Librarian's  work  room — one  of  the  regular  class  rooms  should 

be  located  near  librarian's  office  for  instruction  in  use  of  library 
1  Library  stock  room 

Cafeteria 

1  Lunch  room,  seating  500  students — 50x100 
1   Kitchen  and  serving  counter 
1  Scullery  and  garbage  room 
1   Storage  room  and  refrigerator 
1   Faculty  lunch  room  with  separate  service  counter 
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Physical  Education  and  Health  Service 

2  Gymnasium  rooms,  one  each  for  boys  and  girls,  approximately 
45x70,  with  18  foot  ceiling  so  located  and  so  designed  that  the 
two  may  be  thrown  together,  making  a  single  gymnasium,  70x90 

1   Shower  room  and  locker  and  dressing  room  for  girls 

1   Shower  room  and  dressing  room  for  boys 

1   Director's  room  (men) 

1   Director's  room  (women) 

1   Physician's  room 

1  Nurses'  room 

2  Examination  rooms,  with  waiting  rooms 
2  Apparatus  storage  and  locker  rooms 
Gallery  space  for  spectators 

1  Corrective  gymnasium — 22x40 
Provision  for  R.  O.  T.  C.  locker  service 

Provision  should  be  made  for  instruction  in  swimming.  If  swim- 
ming pools  are  provided  in  schools,  regular  service  should  be 
arranged  for  with  other  agencies — Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
etc. 

4.     Student  Service  Facilities 

Book,  coat  and  hat  lockers  for  students,  equal  in  number  to  the 
capacity  of  the  building,  located  either  in  locker  alcoves  or  re- 
cessed in  corridor  walls 

2  Toilet  rooms  on  each  floor  for  each  sex,  producing  service  in  the 
following  ratio :  1  toilet  seat  for  each  33  boys,  1  urinal  for  each 
15  boys,  and  1  toilet  seat  for  each  20  girls. 

(6) 

POLICY  AS  TO  SIZE  OF  SCHOOL  SITES 

In  consequence  of  a  long  established  practice  in  San  Francisco  of 
building  new  buildings  on  the  smallest  and  cheapest  plot  of  ground 
attainable  within  the  district,  or  accepting  gratuitous  contributions  of 
real  estate  promoters,  the  city  is  now  confronted  with  an  enormous 
and  expensive  undertaking  in  providing  school  sites  that  even  approxi- 
mate acceptable  standards.  In  a  considerable  number  of  the  schools 
the  small  amount  of  play  space  that  was  available  when  the  buildings 
were  first  constructed  has  long  since  been  completely  covered  by  port- 
ables, temporary  housing,  or  extensions  of  the  school  plant.  It  is 
probably  not  an  exaggeration  of  fact  to  say  that  the  Board  of  Education 
might  spend  one-half  of  the  available  bond  funds  on  sites  alone,  with- 
out achieving  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  status.  The  errors  of  the  past 
are  going  to  make  the  ways  of  correction  difficult  and  expensive  in  the 
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future,  but  there  is  no  better  time  to  begin  than  in  the  expenditure  of 
the  present  bond  issue,  for  it  is  not  to  be  anticipated  that  the  value  of 
real  estate  will  ever  be  materially  less  than  it  is  now. 

In  the  proposals  of  the  program  of  the  Board  it  is  suggested  that 
for  elementary  schools  in  the  built-up  section  of  the  city,  an  effort  be 
made  to  provide  as  much  as  thirty-five  to  forty  square  feet  of  play 
space  per  pupil.  This,  while  it  is  far  above  what  is  now  to  be  found 
in  many  of  the  San  Francisco  schools,  is  far  below  what  San  Francisco 
should  have  and  what  educationally  progressive  cities  do  have.  The 
Reviewing  Committee  recommends  that  for  twenty-four  room  ele- 
mentary schools,  such  as  are  contemplated  under  this  program,  that 
sites  of  not  less  than  three  acres  be  provided  in  all  cases,  and  that 
where  available  in  the  less  congested  districts,  five  acres  be  procured. 

For  junior  high  schools,  housing  1,200  to  1,500  pupils,  on  new 
locations,  sites  of  not  less  than  ten  acres  should  be  sought.  In  the  case 
of  existing  junior  high  schools  or  high  school  buildings  to  be  converted 
into  junior  high  schools,  the  sites  should  be  extended  as  rapidly  as  the 
program  and  circumstances  will  permit.  Sites  should  be  enlarged  to 
the  point  where  the  physical  and  recreational  program  of  these  schools 
can  be  carried  out  unhampered  by  lack  of  space. 

The  Reviewing  Committee  recommends,  in  the  case  of  senior  high 
schools,  that  a  policy  be  adopted  of  providing  each  high  school  with  its 
own  athletic  field,  recreational  grounds  and  physical  education  space. 
The  suggestion  frequently  made  in  large  cities  of  having  a  single  central 
field  for  all  high  schools  of  the  city  is  highly  impracticable  for  the 
service  demanded.  The  central  field  may  serve  admirably  for  exhibi- 
tion purposes  and  contest  games  but  for  the  every  day,  every  hour 
physical  education,  recreational,  and  training  service,  only  one  type  of 
field  is  acceptable  and  that  is  the  extensive  home  grounds  adjacent  to 
each  school.  For  high  schools  of  2,000,  the  site,  including  buildings, 
landscaping,  gardens,  game  courts  and  athletic  field,  should  not  be  less 
than  fifteen  acres,  and  where  possible  should  include  twenty  acres  of 
ground.  In  support  of  this  recommendation,  it  may  be  of  value  to  point 
out  that  of  the  293  high  schools  in  California  in  1922,  the  average  site 
was  9.9  acres  in  extent,  that  25  per  cent  of  the  high  schools  had  sites 
exceeding  12.5  acres,  and  that  only  15  per  cent  of  the  high  schools  had 
sites  of  less  than  three  acres.  While  land  is  expensive  in  San  Francisco 
and  large  sites  seem  prohibitive,  it  should,  at  the  same  time,  be  remem- 
bered that  where  land  is  expensive  wealth  is  plentiful,  and  it  may 
reasonably  be  argued  that  a  twenty-acre  site  in  San  Francisco  is  no 
more  expensive  in  relation  to  the  wealth  than  is  a  twenty-acre  site  in  a 
rural  community,  and  it  certainly  can  be  maintained  that  the  larger  site 
is  far  more  necessary  in  a  congested  city  where  2,000  children  are 
housed  in  a  single  building  than  it  is  in  a  rural  high  school  where  per- 
haps 500  children  are  housed  with  all  out  of  doors  at  their  disposal. 
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(7) 

PROPOSALS  AFFECTING  THE  LOCATION,  ALTERATION, 

ADDITION     OR     CONSTRUCTION     OF     PLANTS     TO 

HOUSE  EXISTING  OR  CONTEMPLATED  SCHOOLS 

(a)  High  Schools 

Before  referring  to  the  recommendations  in  the  program  as  they 
affect  particular  schools,  the  Reviewing  Committee  desires  to  restate 
and  re-emphasize  its  earlier  recommendation  that  of  the  present  avail- 
able resources  for  high  school  building  purposes  a  greater  portion  than 
previously  considered  be  devoted  to  the  construction  of  a  city-wide 
system  of  junior  high  schools.  This  would  make  possible  the  removal 
of  the  ninth  grades  from  all  of  the  high  schools,  thus  materially  re- 
ducing the  demand  for  increased  housing  and  postponing  the  time  when 
large  additional  outlays  will  be  necessary  for  senior  high  school 
buildings. 

(1)     Lowell  High  School 

Change  of  Curricula :  That  part  of  the  reorganization  program  in 
which  the  Board  of  Education  proposes  to  replace  the  old  system  of 
city-wide  specialized  high  schools  by  a  system  of  regional  cosmopolitan 
high  schools  has  already  received  the  unqualified  approval  of  the 
Reviewing  Committee,  but,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  particular  policy 
on  the  part  of  the  Board  has,  in  the  case  of  the  Lowell  High  School, 
given  rise  to  considerable  opposition,  the  Reviewing  Committee  desires 
to  state  in  support  of  the  Board  that  the  tendency  throughout  the 
nation  is  away  from  specialized  schools  and  that  no  fundamental  educa- 
tional considerations  seem  to  warrant  the  retention  of  any  high  school 
as  an  exclusive  academic  school  or  specialized  school  or  any  other 
type. 

In  consideration  of  the  changes  affecting  the  Lowell  High  School, 
the  Reviewing  Committee  has  been  materially  aided  by  the  statement 
received  from  the  Lowell  High  School  Representative  Committee.  The 
statement  referred  to  is  the  same  as  that  submitted  to  the  Board  of. 
Education  at  the  mass  meeting  in  the  George  Peabody  School,  March 
20,  1924.  In  the  statement  of  the  Lowell  Representative  Committee, 
two  major  issues  are  raised  the  first  having  to  do  with  the  proposed 
change  in  the  character  of  the  school,  and  the  second  having  to  do  with 
the  proposed  relocation.    Upon  the  second  issue,  the  Reviewing  Com- 
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mittee  is  in  substantial  agreement  with  the  Lowell  adherents,  as  will  be 
pointed  out  in  a  subsequent  paragraph,  but  upon  the  first  issue,  namely, 
the  change  in  character  of  the  Lowell  High  School,  the  Reviewing  Com- 
mittee is  compelled,  in  the  light  of  sound  educational  philosophy,  mod- 
ern psychology,  accepted  and  approved  practice,  and  established  fact,  to 
disagree  with  the  position  taken  by  the  Lowell  Committee. 

Moving  Lowell  High  School:  The  Reviewing  Committee  approves 
the  recommendation  that  the  Lowell  High  School  be  moved  from  its 
present  building,  but  suggests  the  reconsideration  of  the  question  of 
location.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Reviewing  Committee,  two  high  schools, 
the  Galileo  and  the  "New  Lowell"  will  not  be  sufficient  to  serve  ade- 
quately for  any  considerable  period  of  time  the  section  of  the  city  their 
radii  would  have  to  encompass.  Undoubtedly  three  cosmopolitan,  co- 
educational high  schools  will  ultimately  be  required  for  this  part  of  the 
city  and  the  choice  of  a  site  for  the  New  Lowell  High  School  should  be 
made  in  terms  of  three  schools  rather  than  two.  The  Reviewing  Com- 
mittee recommends  that  in  choosing  a  new  location,  first  consideration 
be  given  of  securing  Laurel  Hill.  If  this  tract  cannot  be  procured,  then 
as  a  second  choice,  the  tract  owned  by  the  Odd  Fellows  Association 
(south  of  Geary  between  Parker  and  Arguello  Blvd.)  should  be  con- 
sidered, and  as  a  third  choice  the  Reviewing  Committee  recommends 
Ewing  Field.  In  suggesting  that  the  New  Lowell  be  located  in  the 
general  area  indicated  by  the  above  recommendations,  rather  than 
farther  west  as  proposed  by  the  Board  of  Education,  the  Committee 
has  in  mind  two  developments.  First,  that  three  high  schools  will  be 
required  in  the  area  under  consideration,  and,  second,  that  within  a  very 
few  years  San  Francisco  will  be  required  to  add  junior  college  courses 
to  its  educational  program.  With  this  development,  the  New  Lowell 
location  on  the  Laurel  Hill  Tract,  or  an  equally  extensive  area  in  that 
vicinity,  would  be  admirably  situated  to  serve  the  entire  city  as  a  junior 
college.  If  the  above  plan  is  adopted,  the  high  school  that  would  ulti- 
mately be  required  to  serve  the  western  portion  of  the  Richmond  Dis- 
trict might  very  well  be  planned  for  farther  to  the  west  than  at  Nine- 
teenth Avenue,  as  proposed  by  the  Board  for  the  New  Lowell  site. 
However,  if  the  Reviewing  Committee's  recommendation  is  carried  out 
relative  to  the  establishing  of  a  complete  system  of  junior  high  schools, 
the  erection  of  a  new  senior  high  school  plant  in  the  Richmond  District 
can  readily  be  postponed  to  a  future  building  program. 
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(2)     Mission  High  School 

The  Reviewing  Committee  approves  the  contemplated  additions  and 
replacements  at  the  Mission  High  School,  but  urges  that  increased 
recreational  and  physical  education  facilities  be  provided  for  as  early 
as  practicable. 

(3)     High  School  of  Commerce 

The  Reviewing  Committee  is  in  agreement  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  an  additional  wing  and  auditorium  be  added  to  the  High 
School  of  Commerce  and  that  the  vacant  block  to  the  north  be  pur- 
chased for  recreational  and  expansion  purposes.  The  Committee 
further  recommends  that  more  adequate  provisions  be  made  at  this 
school  for  the  physical  education  program. 

(4)     Galileo  High  School 

The  Reviewing  Committee  recommends  the  purchase  of  the  vacant 
block  to  the  north  of  the  new  Galileo  High  School  as  an  athletic  field 
and  recreational  ground.  This  purchase  should  undoubtedly  be  made, 
and,  if  possible,  the  street  between  the  present  high  school  site  and  the 
proposed  field  closed.  The  present  site  of  the  new  Galileo  High  School, 
even  with  the  proposed  addition,  is  pathetically  inadequate  for  a  new 
school,  but  the  choice  of  location  practically  prohibits  further  ex- 
pansion. The  Reviewing  Committee  considers  the  placement  of  the 
Galileo  School  a  grave  mistake  and  urged  that  in  all  future  selections 
more  careful  attention  be  given  to  available  land,  environmental  con- 
ditions— noises  and  distractions — and  the  location  of  children  to  be 
served. 

(5)     Proposed  South  Central  High  School 

The  program  of  the  Board  carries  a  recommendation  for  a  high 
school  to  serve  the  south  central  section  of  the  city.  The  proposed  loca- 
tion is  on  Avalon  Avenue  just  off  Mission.  This  site  is  about  nine 
acres  in  extent  if  the  lots  already  occupied  by  the  Excelsior  and  Monroe 
Schools  are  included.  Both  the  Monroe  and  Excelsior  buildings  are 
large  schools,  housing  from  800  to  1,000  children  each,  and  in  such  con- 
dition as  to  warrant  their  continued  use  for  many  years.  The  nine 
acre  tract  is  none  too  large,  therefore,  to  accommodate  the  schools 
already  located,  and,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Reviewing  Committee,  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  consider  increasing  materially  the  housing  ac- 
commodations.    Especially  would  it  be  a  mistake  to  consider  making 
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it  the  center  for  developing  a  senior  high  school  that,  in  itself,  should 
have  a  site  of  fifteen  or  twenty  acres.  The  Committee,  therefore, 
recommends  that  this  location  be  regarded  as  a  junior  high  school  center 
and  that  a  new  location  be  sought  for  the  senior  high  school  that  is 
ultimately  to  serve  the  southern  section  of  the  city. 

If  the  more  comprehensive  program  of  junior  high  schools  is 
adopted,  the  addition  of  a  south  side  senior  high  school  may  very  well 
be  postponed  to  a  later  program.  In  this  event,  it  would  probably  be 
advisable  to  add  a  tenth  year  to  the  junior  high  school  to  be  established 
on  the  Monroe-Excelsior  site,  thus  providing  for  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  south  side  high  school  students.  The  eleventh  and  twelfth 
grades  would  then  be  required  to  attend  existing  senior  high  schools, 
thus  utilizing  building  space  made  available  by  the  removal  of  fresh- 
men classes  of  the  present  high  schools. 

(6)     Polytechnic  High  School 

The  Reviewing  Committee  is  advised  that  the  city  is  contemplating 
certain  building  operations  in  the  park  immediately  across  the  street 
in  front  of  the  Polytechnic  High  School  that  will  make  available  to  the 
students  of  this  school  and  to  the  city  at  large  a  stadium  and  recrea- 
tional grounds  of  unusual  excellence.  In  the  judgment  of  the  Com- 
mittee, this  is  a  highly  commendable  undertaking  and  one  that  should 
be  supported  by  every  citizen  of  San  Francisco.  For,  as  pointed  out  in 
the  report  of  the  Lowell  High  School  Representative  Committee,  San 
Francisco  should  not  have  to  go  to  Berkeley  to  hold  a  track  meet  or 
stage  an  athletic  contest.  Some  big,  comprehensive  project,  such  as 
that  now  being  considered,  should  be  carried  out,  thus  making  available 
to  the  city  a  service  which  it  has  long  needed  and  which  will  function 
admirably  for  generations  to  come. 

In  the  working  out  of  the  plans  for  such  a  project,  this  Committee 
begs  to  suggest  one  consideration  that  it  believes  pertinent,  both  to  the 
schools  and  to  the  city.  This  consideration  is  that  the  street  car  line 
on  Haight  Street  that  now  circles  the  southwest  corner  of  the  park 
and  passes  directly  in  front  of  the  Polytechnic  School  be  changed  so  as 
to  pass  into  the  corner  of  the  park  at  Haight  and  Stanyan  Streets  and 
curve  south  so  as  to  connect  with  its  present  track  at  a  point  on  Lincoln 
Way  just  west  of  the  high  school  grounds.  The  advantages  of  such  a 
change  would  be : 

First,  better  street  car  service  for  the  city  to  the  stadium,  the  line 
circling  the  stadium  on  the  north  and  west,  where  adequate  provision 
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can  be  made  for  handling  large  crowds  of  people  rapidly  without  the 
blocking  of  streets,  as  will  be  the  case  if  the  car  line  remains  in  its 
present  location. 

Second,  the  congestion  and  distraction  of  stadium  crowds  that 
would  otherwise  be  leaving  and  taking  cars  directly  in  front  of  the 
high  school  will  be  removed  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  stadium  grounds, 
thus  protecting  the  interests  of  some  2,000  school  children. 

Third,  the  removal  of  the  car  line  and  the  concession  of  the  strip  of 
land  between  the  school  and  the  stadium  site  will  make  it  possible  for 
the  Board  of  Education  to  erect  suitable  gymnasium  facilities  for  the 
school  at  a  point  where  they  can  best  serve  the  school,  and,  by  agree- 
ment, the  city  as  well,  by  having  them  immediately  adjacent  to  the 
stadium. 

A  plan  patterned  somewhat  after  the  above  considerations  seems 
to  the  Reviewing  Committee  the  only  possible  chance  of  one  of  the 
city's  largest  high  schools  ever  having  a  satisfactory  solution  of  its 
problem.  Nature  has  favored  the  city  with  a  natural  stadium:  all  that 
remains  is  for  the  city  to  seat  it  and  equip  it  for  use.  If  the  natural  lay 
of  the  land  is  taken  advantage  of,  as  it  undoubtedly  should  be,  the  con- 
struction of  the  stadium  will  in  no  way  interfere  with  or  encroach  upon 
the  natural  beauty,  of  the  park,  but  rather  add  to  its  usefulness. 

(b)  Junior  High  School  Locations 

If  favorable  consideration  is  given  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
Reviewing  Committee  that  the  number  of  junior  high  schools  to  be 
erected  under  this  program  be  increased,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give 
further  study  to  junior  high  school  locations,  in  which  case  it  is  the 
recommendation  of  the  Reviewing  Committee  that  larger  areas  for 
sites  be  sought  than  is  the  case  in  the  proposals  made  for  the  junior 
high  schools  planned  under  this  program. 

In  the  case  of  the  Park-Presidio  District,  the  Reviewing  Committee 
recommends  that  the  vacant  property  lying  along  Thirty-fourth  Ave- 
nue, between  Geary  and  Balboa,  be  purchased  as  a  junior  high  school 
site  rather  than  the  single  block  lying  between  Twenty-ninth  and 
Thirtieth  Avenues  on  Geary  and  Clement,  which  has  been  proposed  by 
the  Building  Committee. 

(8) 

THE  EXTENT  TO  WHICH  THE  TWELVE  MILLION  DOL- 
LARS   NOW    AVAILABLE    FOR    SCHOOL    BUILDING 
PURPOSES  WILL  MEET  THE  SCHOOLHOUSING 
NEEDS  OF  THE  CITY 

The  twelve  million  dollars  now  at  the  disposal  of  the  San  Francisco 
Board  of  Education  will  make  only  a  fair  beginning  toward  the  solution 
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of  the  school  housing  problem  of  the  city.  For  while  twelve  million 
dollars  is  no  mean  sum  of  money,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  school 
system  is  suffering  the  cumulative  consequences  of  many  years  of  neg- 
lect. By  the  time  the  buildings  under  the  present  program  are  com- 
pleted, another  bond  issue  should  be  floated  for  an  amount  of  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  million  dollars.  The  expenditure  of  the  present  twelve 
million  should  be  made  with  the  proposition  definitely  in  mind  that  this 
program  will  be  followed  immediately  by  a  second  and  larger  program. 
If  the  above  attitude  is  not  held,  there  is  grave  danger  that  the  twelve 
million  will  be  spread  out  so  thin  in  an  effort  to  serve  all  needs  that  no 
real  progress  will  be  made  toward  a  thoroughly  modern  school  plant 
worthy  of  the  City  of  San  Francisco. 

That  San  Francisco  has  made  little  investment  in  her  school  plant, 
in  comparison  with  other  cities,  wealth  considered,  is  revealed  in  the 
accompanying  table.  Of  the  twelve  largest  cities  in  California,  San 
Francisco  stands  fifth  in  the  per  capita  true  wealth  (Column  1).  In 
true  wealth  per  pupil  enrolled  in  elementary  schools,  San  Francisco 
stands  first  with  $23,165,  the  next  nearest  city  having  only  $19,201 
(Column  2).  Regardless,  however,  of  this  very  favorable  position  on 
the  side  of  ability,  San  Francisco  has  not  invested  in  school  building  in 
any  degree  comparable  to  other  California  cities.  Column  4  shows  San 
Francisco  to  be  tenth  out  of  the  twelve  in  valuation  per  capita  of  ele- 
mentary school  buildings  and  sites  having  only  $25  per  capita  invested 
as  against  $56  in  Pasadena  and  $49  in  Los  Angeles.  The  remaining 
columns  of  the  table  tell  the  same  story.  The  wealth  of  the  city  has 
not  been  drawn  upon  to  support  school  housing  needs  to  the  same 
degree  that  it  has  in  other  California  cities.  For  example,  Sacramento, 
with  but  .85  of  the  per  capita  wealth  of  San  Francisco,  has  invested  2.1 
times  as  much  per  $1,000  property  valuation  in  elementary  school  build- 
ings and  sites — a  ratio  of  approximately  2.5  to  1  in  effort,  ability  ren- 
dered constant.  In  other  words,  in  terms  of  her  ability,  Sacramento  is 
doing  two  and  one-half  times  what  San  Francisco  is  in  providing  ele- 
mentary school  buildings.  An  average  similarly  calculated  for  the 
eleven  cities  used  in  the  comparison  shows  that  the  group  taken  as  a 
whole  is  exerting  an  effort  more  than  twice  as  great  as  the  effort 
exerted  by  San  Francisco. 

In  the  case  of  high  schools  (Column  8),  Fresno  shows  six  and  two- 
thirds  as  much  invested  in  high  schools  per  $1,000  property  valuation 
as  San  Francisco,  and  at  the  same  time  has  less  than  eight-tenths  as 
much  wealth  per  capita — a  ratio  in  this  case  of  more  than  nine  to  one. 
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In  terms  of  her  ability,  Fresno  is  supporting  the  building  of  high 
schools  nine  times  as  generously  as  San  Francisco.  An  average  of  the 
eleven  cities  figured  on  the  same  basis  reveals  the  startling  fact  that 
the  group  taken  as  a  whole  is  exerting  an  effort  more  than  three  and 
one-half  times  as  great  as  the  effort  exerted  by  San  Francisco. 

These  are  the  facts  which,  taken  in  connection  with  the  present 
conditions  of  the  San  Francisco  school  plant  that  led  the  Reviewing 
Committee  to  point  out  to  the  San  Francisco  public  that  if  they  expect 
to  have  modern  schools  for  their  children  they  will  have  to  make  ready 
at  an  early  date  to  vote  approval  of  a  still  larger  bond  issue  than  the 
one  recently  voted,  and  undertake  a  still  greater  program  of  building 
than  that  under  way  at  this  time. 

By  way  of  preparation  for  such  a  program,  the  Reviewing  Com- 
mittee recommends  that  the  suggestion  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Govern- 
mental Research  in  its  report  to  the  School  Board,  paragraph  2,  page 
23,  be  carried  out  within  the  next  year.  Such  a  scientific  evaluation  of 
existing  buildings,  sites,  and  equipment  would  be  of  inestimable  value 
to  the  Board  in  determining  the  number  of  buildings  that  should  be 
abandoned,  the  order  of  abandonment,  repairs,  alterations,  and  addi- 
tions that  should  be  made,  sites  that  should  be  enlarged,  new  sites  that 
should  be  purchased,  and  finally,  the  amount  of  money  necessary  to 
carry  into  effect  this  second  and  larger  program. 
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A  Comparison  of  the  Ability  and  Effort  of  the  Twelve  Largest  Cities  in 
California  to  Finance  the  Housing  of  School  Children 
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